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society. The Vatican thereby declared its hostility, not merely against the scientific method of thought, but against the right of the individual to choose his own religion. It declared the supremacy of the Church over the civil authority, the infallibility of the Pope, the natural right of the Church to acquire and possess property, and to ignore the civil tribunals, and the right of ecclesiastics to claim exemption from military service. It affirmed, notably, the criminal character of all legislation placing public schools under State supervision, making them neutral as regards religious instruction, and freeing them from the authority of the Church. It reproved the doctrine of the separation of Church and State. It anathematized the " error" according to which " it was permissible to refuse obedience to legitimate princes, and even to revolt against them," thus lending the support of the Church to pretenders like the Comte de Chambord. It condemned divorce laws, and, in fact, the whole of the French legislation on marriage. In a word, while this famous document (it matters little whether or no it be taken as ex cathedra) constituted a challenge to many of the ideals of modern civilizations, and ignored the seemingly inveterate tendency to an increasing separation of the spiritual and temporal powers, the State and the country which Pius IX appeared to be singling out
for a long time now been growing in familiarity as a name for all the impulses that mark the temper of persons resentful of authority;, it is less exact to say, but briefer and more intelligible, a name for all the impulses of the' people/ Science has not to approve or condemn the thing thus named. Its sole business is to draw attention to the fact. ... A fresh spirit is growing on our planet ... a spirit which, having at first its origin in a feeling of reaction against ecclesiastical authority alone, is rapidly broadening, so as to include the entire series of feelings of suspicion of all authority whatsoever, of dislike of whatsoever institutions, and compact monopolizing organisms ; and it is this feeling, binding together the ' people ' in every country east and west, which deserves a name, and which, in want of a better, I have called laic. . . ." Patriotism and Science, by the Author, p. 149, Boston, 1893.